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her tale to her aunt, which introduced the following dialogue.
Aunt I find, child, you lay all the fault of your being disappointed upon the wench's former mistress ; you don't seem to say the maid herself has deceived you.
Fir. Niece. Indeed, madam,. I am deceived both ways; but I blame the maid's former mistress most.
Aunt. Why so ? Did not the maid pretend to be otherwise than you find her ?
Fir. Niece. Yes, madam, that is true; but I did not expect so much from a maid, when she came to be hired; I did not expect she would tell her own faults.
Aunt. "Well, but on the other hand, you did not expect she should tell you she was able to do what she did not understand, or should undertake what she was no ways qualified to perform.
Fir. Niece. No, that's true, madam: but she was willing to get into a good place.
Aunt. And to do it, she must be allowed to introduce herself by a parcel of lies and shams, and pretend to be what she has no pretence to; I think that as bad as any of the rest.
Sec. Niece. I join with my aunt in that part. I think the law should have provided some punishment for servants that give themselves characters they do not deserve, as well as for other pieces of dishonesty; for, in short, it is a downright fraud, a cheat, and a piece of dishonesty intolerable. For example, a cook comes and hires herself to me, to serve as such; and when she has undertaken the business, it appears she understands nothing of cookery, and has never been anything but a middle maid, to wash and scrub the rooms, and the like : or a chambermaid offers herself, and tells me she